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which, it may be remarked, merely continues the ancient ori-
ental distinction between black and white magic ; for while it
forbids the threatening of evil, it does not prohibit the pro-
mise of good, though one can be no more an imposture than
the other. In every village of Central India they keep a
hereditary servant, whose profession is to ward off impending
hailstorms by incantations, by consulting the motion of water
in certain pots, and by dancing about with a sword. If he
threatened to bring down the hail, he-would be dealt with as a
witch by the public, and imprisoned as an intimidator by the
magistrate; but as his intentions are beneficent, he is en-
couraged and supported. In short, witches in British India
are exposed to little professional risk except when they are really
mischievous; and they are under this special disadvantage
only, that the law need not treat them with any of the caution
and deference to popular feeling which protect those who claim
to practise religious observances, however irrational or inde-
fensible. For while we concede that to menace bodily harm
or material mischief by the most absurd devices is clearly
punishable, yet we find it more difficult to settle how far we
are to take legal notice of threats of divine displeasure issued
in the name of recognized divinities, although it may neverthe-
less show itself, like smallpox, in very substantial form.

Witchcraft is, however, a much more manageable subject
for modern governments than other superstitions, because the
delusion is more gross and palpable* So long as a witch
keeps to white, or even to grayish magic, it would be unfair
that an impartial magistracy should prosecute -him hastily be-
cause he is a bit of an impostor. It should be remembered
that even the most grotesque and ridiculous operations of
witchcraft, the method of divining the course of a hailstorm
by looking at water in a row of pots, for instance, may possibly
contain the germ or hidden kernel of some real observation*
At any rate, the practice seems more likely to stimulate the
spirit of observation and induction than the mere watching of
signs and omens, or sacrifices to gods; though Comte believes
that these things stimulated early physical inquiry. Chance
and strangeness are the very essence of an omen; whereas